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editorial 


ECONOMIC STABILITY—A CONCERN FOR CHRISTIANS 


The Recession of 1957-? has been going on so long that no one 
need apologize for being concerned about it. As citizens, we are 
vitally interested in the stability of the economy. But why is it 
of importance to us as Christians? 

Let us make clear at the very outset that interest in a stable 
economy is to be sharply distinguished from the desire for a 
static order. On the contrary, improvement in both degree and 
kind of material well-being, for everyone and especially for the 
disadvantaged, is of the very essence of an ethical economic ob- 
jective. This involves change, but not the violent swings which 
characterize our economy, whether they are caused by unem- 
ployment or by inflation or—as in the present situation—by 
both! A stable order which allows for growth, compensates for 
irregularities, and softens the shocks is a concern for Christians. 

Among the reasons why Christians are concerned about a 
stable economy are: First, economic life deals with the resources 
and products of God’s created world. Waste or failure to use them 
well is a betrayal of our stewardship. The Bible has a great deal 
to say about trusteeship over material things. While this con- 
cept has been interpreted too narrowly as going to church, the 
corrective is a deeper understanding of the intention of the 
Bible, not a scrapping of the principle itself. 

Second, Christians are involved in economic issues because 
God is the Lord of all life and he is concerned for justice. In 
both the Old Testament and the New, right relationships among 
men take priority over religious festivals and observances. God is 
revealed as willing a just community in which the poor and 
weak are not deprived of the good things which others enjoy. 
Hence, Christians have little patience with the easy counsel 
about the effects of the recession: that only a few million persons 
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are out of work; or that “every great advance such as indus- 
trialization or automation hurts some people for a while, but 
things eventually adjust themselves.” This advice is not good 
enough for a people of God who have learned social responsi- 
bility from Amos, Jesus, and Paul. 

Third, Christians are concerned for a stable economy because 
they are interested in the people behind the statistics, the persons 
who are denied employment. Christian compassion compels us 
to act for the sake of the persons and families who suffer from 
unemployment, the aging whose income is sapped by inflation, 
and the people in communities from which industry has fled. 

Action to stabilize our economy is imperative because unem- 
ployment is, in the words of a recent statement of the National 
Council of Churches, ‘“‘an obstacle to the fulfillment of Christian 
vocation through daily work.” And, again, thinking in terms of 
persons and the realization of their high destiny under God, we 
share another conviction expressed in this same statement, 
“The deepest tragedy of unemployment is that work ceases for 
millions when there is so much work to be done.” 

—HUBER F. KLEMME 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


upon its tenth anniversary. Since its founding at Amsterdam in 
1948, it has expanded geographically from 37 to 50 countries, 
and has grown in membership from 148 to 170 Churches. The 
work of the WCC moves forward in three main divisions: 
studies; ecumenical action; and inter-church aid and service to 
refugees. 

Among the great achievements of the WCC during its first 
ten years have been: resettlement of 100,000 refugees; provision 
of health services and emergency relief; stimulus to study and 
ecumenical encounter through scholarships for theological stu- 
dents, research on Christian responsibility in areas of rapid so- 
cial change, and The Ecumenical Institute in Switzerland; and 
renewal in the life and service of the Churches as they have 
worked together. 

In the coming years, may the World Council of Churches con- 
tinue to lead the Churches toward unity with each other, fuller 
participation in Christ’s mission to the world, and deeper under- 
standing of the meaning of Christian faith. 

—FERN BABCOCK 
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By Cameron P. Hall, Director of the Department of the 


Church and Economic Life, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Profile of the recession 


For the churches, the essential profile of the recession is that of 
a worker out of a job, who sees the consequences of his unem- 
ployment reflected in the anxious faces of his family. At mid- 
year, 1958, there were about five and a half million persons out 
of work. This is more than seven per cent of the labor force. 


Where are the unemployed? 

Most of the unemployed workers are in the industrial segment 
of our economy, and primarily in the manufacture of durable 
goods. Indeed, this is largely a durable-goods recession. Unem- 
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ployment is concentrated in the production of appliances, furni- 
ture and notably of automobiles; and, therefore, also of steel. 
In June, unemployment in the capital-goods industries (mostly 
autos) was thirteen per cent, in the primary metals (mostly 
steel) fourteen per cent. 

The 1957-58 recession is a limited one. Incidentally, this is 
one of the main reasons for the small proportion of working 
women who are unemployed: the occupations in which they 
work have been least affected by the recession. Even though it is 
limited in this way, the recession is a severe one. The present 
drop of fourteen per cent in industrial production from that of 
last year exceeds the decline in the recessions of 1948-1949 and 
1953-1954, which was only ten per cent. 


COMPARISON OF THREE RECESSIONS 


"1947 ‘48 49 ‘50 ‘51 ‘52 ‘53. ‘54 ‘55 ‘56 ‘57 ‘58 ‘59 
How are the unemployed faring? 

All forty-eight states provide unemployment compensation 
benefits. Recently, these benefits have been increased by the 
supplementary unemployment benefits (SUB) now provided by 
the auto, steel, and a few other industries. However, two im- 
portant industrial states have not legalized payments under the 
SUB provisions. This works hardships on many unemployed 
persons in these states. 

The inadequacies of the state unemployment compensation 
laws, which have been widely recognized, are tragically ap- 
parent in this time of crisis. The coverage of employees is in- 
adequate, usually limited to firms which employ three or more 
workers. The amounts paid are low, usually one-third of the 
normal wage. Also the period for which benefits are paid is all 
too short. In May, one-third of the unemployed workers had 
been on unemployment compensation rolls for 15 weeks or 


more; the number of workers whose unemployment benefits 
were exhausted was 900,000, 
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Congress and the Administration recognized this situation, 
and recently have made funds available to states which extend 
by fifty per cent the period during which the covered workers 
are eligible to receive compensation. In most cases this will 
mean a period of 39 instead of 26 weeks. This legislation is 
optional, not mandatory, for the states; and the federal funds 
are extended as a loan, not a grant. The response by the states 
is expected to be limited, with the problem of those who have 
exhausted their unemployment compensation left unmet. 

A note of warning is applicable in this connection. A report 
may indicate that the number of persons receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation has dropped. This gives the appearance of a 
decline in unemployment. But it is possible, as indeed has been 
the case, that the number of those who have used up unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits has been greater than the number 
who have just begun to draw benefits. The situation of the un- 
employed is therefore aggravated, rather than lessened. 

Two changes in American life have increased the difficulties 
of unemployed persons. One is that the coming of the super- 
market has eliminated the friendly and intimate relationship 
which formerly existed between the corner grocery store and 
the customer. In that relationship, credit was often extended to 
a family hurt by unemployment with the words, “to tide you 
over until things pick up.” The supermarket does not lend that 
kind of a helping hand. The second change is in the form of 
savings. Most savings, or savings devices, now are in non-lquid 
form—pensions, insurance, mortgages, and installment buying. 
When wages stop, the family has little money for emergency 
use. In fact, the family often stands in danger of losing the 
house, furniture or car for which payments are still due. 


WHAT CAUSED THE RECESSION? 


The consumer is not the villain. There is virtually unanimous 
agreement that the consumer did not produce the recession. He 
is not on a buying strike, bringing the economy down upon his 
head. Quite the contrary. The total amount of money the con- 
sumer spends for goods and services is practically unchanged 
But the consumer has shifted his spending habits. For one thing, 
he spends more for some kinds of foods. The price of meat has 
gone up; hence more of what he spends now goes for meat. Also, 
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the cost has risen for such items as health, education, and trans- 
portation and travel. Furthermore, the consumer has shifted a 
larger share of his income into savings, which are increasing. 


Less installment buying 


As noted above, this is a durable-goods recession. Installment 
buying is customary in the purchase of these commodities. It is 
evident that the consumer has decided not to increase his in- 
debtedness for commodities, but to decrease it. Instead of buying 
anew car he is catching up on what he owes for the present one. 

But this change in the income-spending habits of the con- 
sumer occurred after industry pulled back its spending. About 
three years ago, some business leaders felt that their inven- 
tories were overextended; others decided their plans for future 
expansion were too big. Hence they cut back or held back, as 
the case may be, in their building and other plans for growth. 
Any decline in buying or spending by business has a great effect 
on the economy; by the same token, an increase in its purchasing 
is a great stimulus to the economy. 

At about the same time, the government was under great 
pressure to cut back its budget. This it did, including a curtail- 
ment of military items which are produced in large-scale in- 
dustries. The decrease in government spending helped to bring 
a downturn in economic activity. However, most of these cuts 
have been restored. 


THE CONSUMER PAYS MORE 


The prices which the consumer pays have risen slowly but 
surely. At mid-year the cost of living was 3.3 per cent above 
that of the previous year. The Consumer Price Index (CPI) has 
become one of the most widely read documents—at least in 
summary form. For CPI is a highly important measure of cur- 
rent and long-term inflationary trends. The combination of 
rising prices and rising unemployment has been a subject of 
intense interest in many quarters. 

Why has the cost of living continued to rise in the face of 
increasing unemployment? The reasons given relate to three 
major items in the consumer’s budget. The first is food. In- 
creased prices have been caused by weather factors—e.g., the 
freezes in Florida. The second item is services. There can be 


little fluctuation in the prices for utilities since they are set by 
public bodies. The third item in the consumer’s budget is durable 
goods. Despite the fact that consumers have halted their buying 
and that large numbers of workers are unemployed, there has 
been no significant decline in manufacturers’ prices. 


The price of steel rises 


In the auto industry and others, a price cut has not been used 
to stimulate buying and hence to help restore employment. By 
August 1 the steel industry had increased its prices $4.50 per ton 
for certain products; and United States Steel also announced 
a price increase for aluminum, of which it is a chief producer. 
The reason given -was the usual one: to offset increased labor 
costs due to the automatic wage raise on July 1, under the terms 
of the present contract. In this connection, it is interesting to 
observe that the August 1 issue of The New York Times, which 
carried the news of Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s increase in 
prices, reported in another story the following: ‘Bethlehem 
Steel Raises Earnings: second quarter net tops level of first 
three months, but is off sharply from ’57: Dividend not covered: 
[Chairman] Home sees better demand in last half—Prices to be 
increased today.” Also, Bethlehem’s chairman was reported as 
saying that “Bethlehem was operating at about 54 per cent of 
capacity this week.” 

The price increase by the steel industry following upon its 
month-old wage increase will add new momentum to the dis- 
cussion of such questions as these: Should we talk in terms of a 
wage-price spiral, or, as others claim, of a price-wage spiral 
instead? Or, as some voices urge, are all such general attempts 
to fix the blame for these trends outmoded in view of the com- 
plexity of the situation and therefore unhelpful in dealing with 
the real causes of inflation? 


Who will pay the added costs? 


The new rise in steel and aluminum prices applies chiefly to 
materials whose heavy users are the auto and appliance in- 
dustries. How will these industries react? Will they absorb 
these costs? Or will they pass these added costs on to the con- 
sumer in added prices? As noted above, these are the durable- 
goods industries where consumers have made their greatest 
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cutback in buying and where unemployment has been especially 
severe. This is another example of the role many sellers are 
playing in the present recession. They are increasing rather than 
decreasing prices at the time when consumers are spending less 
for these particular commodities. 


Inflation is the long-range problem 


Along with considerations about the paradox of inflation and 
recession, there seems to exist general consensus that, while the 
short-term problem is related to what can be done for the 
worker without employment, the long-term problem is what to 
do about the threat to the consumer in continuing inflation. 


ACTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 


The Government in Washington has responded less to this 
recession than it did to the milder recessions of 1948-1949 and 
1953-1954. Both the Administration and the Congress have been 
reluctant to take action. The primary reason for their reluctance 
has been the fear that action might feed the fires of inflation. 

As was pointed out above, Congress authorized the extension 
of the number of weeks workers may receive benefits from 
state programs for unemployment compensation. 

On the monetary and fiscal levels, there has been some lifting 
of the restrictions on credit; also most of the cuts in military 
spending have been restored. With the single and minor exception 
of the elimination of the tax on freight, there has been no re- 
duction in the prevailing taxes, despite strong agitation from 
some members of Congress and from the business world. There 
have been some strong advocates for a greatly increased pro- 
gram of public works; but others have pointed out that it takes 
about nine months for workers to gain advantages in employ- 
ment after a decision to go ahead with a program of highway 
construction or public housing. 


HOW MUCH LONGER WILL THE RECESSION LAST? 


To answer the question as to how long the recession will last 
would be hard in normal times; but with Congressional elections 
coming in the fall, it is more difficult. One political party will 
want to highlight the optimistic side of the economic situation, 
while the other will tend to stress its somber aspects, 
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The question itself is a double barreled one. First, when will 
the down curve of employment end? There appears to be opti- 
mism, ranging all the way from easy to uneasy, that the bottom 
has been reached. Second, when will the upturn begin, and how 
fast will it occur? Here, a divergence of outlook is apparent. 
Some economic observers and leaders in the Republican Party 
are strongly optimistic. The latter especially see a fractional 
drop in the CPI, or in unemployment figures, as a great upward 
turning point. On the other hand, the outlook seen by Democratic 
Party leaders and many students of economics ranges from 
caution to uncertainty and even to pessimism. The following 
may be cited as examples: In June the First National City Bank 
of New York wrote that there is “no proof that a real turning 
point in the recession has been reached.” Also in that month 
the staff of the Joint Economic Committee showed its uncer- 
tainty by giving out two forecasts. The optimistic one: that un- 
employment would be back to the five million and more level 
by the winter of 1958. The less optimistic one: that unemploy- 
ment would reach as high as seven million early in 1959. 


Fabulous 1960s ahead 


On one subject, however, there is full agreement. When this 
temporary slackening in our rapid pace of economic growth is 
over, an abundance of goods, services, and leisure lies ahead of 
us. The 1960s have already been labeled as “fabulous” by one 
writer. 


THESE ISSUES CALL FOR RE-EXAMINATION 


Our dynamic and expanding economy is changing both in its 
nature and in its way of functioning. This leads to unpredict- 
ability concerning the factors which affect economic stability 
and growth. The current recession highlights the continuing 
need to re-examine traditional economic and ethical concepts 
about the economy. Among the issues which call for study and 
reflection are the following: 

America’s capacity to produce is prodigious. The effect of a 
recession upon the standard of living has been slight indeed 
when that recession has lowered the dollar value of the 
nation’s output of goods and services only four per cent from its 
peak. Private savings have soared to a record high, and con- 
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sumer spending has declined less than consumer income. One is 
reminded of the situation during World War II when, although 
about one half of what we produced went into the war effort, 
yet our standard of living rose. The decline in aggregate wealth 
in this recession has hardly been noticed except for those persons 
in the limited areas which have been affected. 

We accept loss of production through unemployment with 
relative equanimity. There is much criticism of idleness caused 
by absenteeism, stalling on the job, featherbedding, alcoholism, 
and laziness—weaknesses which are rooted in the individual. 
While these practices are not to be condoned, the loss they en- 
tail is hardly comparable to the loss in production which re- 
sults when seven out of a hundred men in the labor force do not 
work. 

Unemployment is the basic cause of economic insecurity. It 
is a constant threat to the provision of the minimum of goods 
and services for the worker. While much still needs to be done, 
we have gone far in providing protection against many of the 
economic hazards which persons have to face. But individual 
workers—millions of them and their families—are still vulner- 
able to the ravages of mass unemployment. 

Inflation remains the long-term threat to economic and social 
stability. It seems to be no respecter of either good or bad times. 
Its survival power is greater than that of a recession. It can cut 
into the substance of wealth, leaving an inflated appearance of 
“enough.” One result is that the fear of inflation may tend to 
make us hesitate to take measures which could help lift the 
blight of unemployment. 

Consumer choices and spending can and do shift. In this re- 
cession, consumers who have earned the same or increased in- 
comes have shifted from spending for a new fan-tailed auto or 
the very latest appliance model to other goods or services. A 
shift in consumer preferences is caused by a number of factors. 
It is important for the churches that one of these factors can be 
a change in the consumers’ sense of values. A shift from provid- 
ing goods to providing services is of the highest importance. 
However, many of these services, such as education, transpor- 
tation, medical care, and urban redevelopment are provided by, 
or need aid in some form from, government. This fact poses a 
question to church people and others who are concerned with 
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values: Will the high priority we give to privately produced 
and pushed material goods yield to the needs of a fuller life? 

Critical self-examination by decision-makers is called for. 
Recessions are man made. They are brought about by decisions, 
large and small, made by individuals separately or acting as 
members of groups; also by policies voted or not voted by the 
representatives of the people. While absolute security in the 
economic field as in other areas of human activity is beyond our 
reach, constant self-appraisal is called for by a society which 
again is having to work itself out of a recession. 


Recession in one city 


[adustrial production is off 20 per cent here in Gary. The big 
steel mills which employ the largest number of workers have 
put many men to work on reduced schedules. 

The director of the Department of Public Welfare says that 
the chief effects of the recession have been: an increase in family 
desertion; an increase in petty crime as reflected in more men 
being committed to penal institutions; and an increase of the 
case load for aid to dependent children. 

We have evidence of more hungry children in the schools. 
There are a variety of sources to supplement inadequate bud- 
gets but often the children are deprived before proper resources 
can be tapped. 

Indiana has also been faced with a reduction of Federal food 
allotments. The Federal surplus food program for many families 
and school children seems to be an illusion because in the midst 
of the recession the food grant to the states was also reduced. 
No one seems to know why. 

We certainly see the effect of unemployment insurance in 
reducing the hardship. With careful budgeting many families 
are getting along. In this area of steel, development of inland 
waterways, and other industrial expansion, there is an under- 
current of optimism. People feel that in a short time industrial 
production will start back up and will continue for at least a 
decade. 
—Excerpts from a letter from Mark C. ROsER, 

Gary, Indiana 
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The role of Government it 


; 
SociIaL ACTION is honored to present the some- 
what divergent views of two members of a | 
United States Senate, who are also Congrega- 
tionalists. Senator Flanders, a Republican, be- 
lieves that the Government should take only | 
limited action lest its efforts to counteract the | 
recession bring on inflation. Senator Humphrey, | 

| 


By Senator Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont 


The editor of SoctaL ACTION, under the general heading of 
‘Recession: Causes and Cure,” has asked me to analyze the 
role of the Government in maintaining a stable economy. In 
treating this subject I have to make some distinction between 
cause and cure and to express my conviction that the causes of 
recession lie in a considerable measure outside the jurisdiction 
of a democratic government in a free economy. I shall also con- 
tend that cures are available by government action, but that the 
medicine may prove to be costly in terms of inflation. 


The role of Government 

Let us look first at the Government’s responsibilities for 
maintaining prosperity. These lie largely within the area of 
monetary and fiscal policy. Effective use of monetary and fiscal 
policy can, however, be seriously handicapped by growing 


(Continued on page 16) 


aintaining a stable economy 


Democrat, believes the Government should 
uke vigorous measures such as: increasing 
enefits for the unemployed; reducing taxes 
n lower and middle incomes; undertaking es- 
ential public works and services; removing re- 
frictions on agricultural production; and ex- 
anding foreign aid. 


By Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota 


defore discussing the nature of the recession and what the Gov- 
ernment should do—and what it should have done—about it, 
je seriousness of the recession might well be put in proper 
erspective. 


he recession is serious 

We are not suffering from a depression. Nor is there likelihood 
nat we will soon, or perhaps ever again, experience another 
conomic catastrophe similar to that which paralyzed the United 
tates in 1929-32. The legislative measures adopted during the 
roosevelt and Truman Administrations will prevent such a 
ecurrence. 

But we are experiencing a costly recession—the deepest and 
he longest economic decline in almost twenty years. The 
tatistics speak for themselves, Our gross national product has 

(Continued on page ra) 
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(Senator Flanders: continued from page 14) 


governmental expenditures requiring high taxes, borrowing, 
and increasing indebtedness. These higher expenditures may be 
required for the social services of the Federal Government or, 
in the major case, for national defense. 

Ideally, expenditures for social services and national defense 
would be taken care of by sufficient taxation to balance the 
budget. To do this is easily feasible for social services at their 
present level. Our enormous defense expenditures are, however, 
another matter. Should we tax heavily enough to put defense 
on a “pay-as-you-go” basis? This would so reduce purchasing 
power for consumer goods that depression would develop in 
this area of our economy and the tendency would be for the 
nation to go further and further into a war economy in times 
of peace. 

The alternative policy for the Government is to borrow 
against the deficits. This in turn generates inflation which is 
another way of decreasing purchasing power, not by cutting 
down income but by raising the cost of the goods and services 
produced. Our immense defense expenditures therefore compel 
us to tread, with care, the top of a narrow fence rail from which 
we are in continuous danger of falling into a stagnant mire of 
depression on the one side, or into the clutches of the ravenous 
wild beasts of inflation on the other. 


A COMMENT ON TAXES AND INCOME 


1 ! : 
Only $846 million would Half of total income Total of $75 billion 
be netted if all income needed by Government needed by Government. 
above $30,000 were con- comes from taxes on in- 
fiscated. comes of $8500 and 

below. 


The might of many tax payers 


Most unfortunately, the bulk of our income tax must be ob- 
tained from the lower ranges of incomes. The aggregate of taxes 
upon millions of small incomes amounts to far more than the 
aggregate from tens of thousands of income tax payers in the 
upper brackets. For instance, one half of the total personal in- 
come of the country is found in the tax brackets of $6,500 and 
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below. One half of the total tax take comes from the $8,500 tax 
bracket and lower. The greater part of the personal income of 
the nation is in the low brackets. In fact, if we confiscated all 
personal income above $30,000 a year, it would net the Govern- 
ment only $846 million of its needed $75 billion dollars plus. 
“Pay-as-you-go” would therefore impose a tremendous burden 
on the lower-income tax payers so long as we maintain our 
high defense expenditures. 

In my judgment both the fiscal policies of the Treasury De- 
partment and the monetary policies of the Federal Reserve 
Bank have done about as well as is humanly possible in avoid- 
ing the two catastrophes of depression and inflation. Were we 
able to cut down on our defense expenditures, the problem thus 
described would be soluble. It is true that we would be met by 
still another difficulty, and that is decreasing our defense activi- 
ties and increasing our civilian activities in such nearly equal 
measure as to make the transition from the one to the other 
without serious unemployment. 


Reduce defense expenditures 


It has been generally considered that a decrease in defense 
expenditures is not a practical possibility. I do not share this 
belief. I have therefore been critical of the lack of attention 
which has been given by the Congress to the problem of making 
a safe transition from cold war to peace. It is going to be much 
more difficult than was the transition from the hot war to peace 
at the end of World War II, when the American people had 
accumulated reserves of purchasing power and accumulated 
needs and desires resulting from the rationing of goods and 
services which had been necessary during the war. 


Removal of the prop of credit 


The present recession is due to causes—in the plural. There is 
no single cause, but some of the major influences may be picked 
out and appraised. 

There was, for instance, the growing dependence on credit as 
the support of consumer spending. Outstanding installment 
credit increased from $14 billion 398 million in 1948, to $42 
billion 562 million in March, 1958. In other. words, it almost 
tripled in ten years. In this practice of installment buying, 
people are liable to extend themselves beyond the possibility 
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of easy repayment. When they find that they have gone too far 
they let up on installment buying and this decreases the de- 
mand for consumer goods. This in turn slows down the manu- 
facturing of consumer goods and results in discharges which 
then lower consumer income. This again tends to a further 
contraction of consumer credit and consumer buying. This whole 
process is in itself a highly unstable element in our economy 
and makes it difficult for any governmental action to keep 
production and employment on an even keel. 

Here is one point where many people are coming to believe 
that more governmental power should be provided and used. 
It has been suggested that if the Federal Reserve Bank were 
given control over consumer credit, such as it had during the 
war years, it could prevent our economy from getting into a 
dangerous and top-heavy situation in this highly sensitive area. 
I believe that this power should be granted to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, at least as a standby measure. 


Over-expansion in industry 


Unemployment is greatest in the industries which manufac- 
ture durable consumer goods. The judicious control of install- 
ment buying would tend to smooth out the ups and downs in 
the industries that manufacture these goods. A problem which 
still would have to be reckoned with is the wide variations in 
demand for equipment by the producers of durable goods. 
Here the situation is similar to that in consumer goods. When 
business booms the desire to expand plant and production 
arises in the minds of the business people and they sell stock or 
borrow money for expansion. Usually there is over-enthusiasm 
and business finds that it has over-expanded, on the basis of the 
state of the market, particularly when there is a drop in con- 
sumer spending. Industries manufacturing capital goods are, 
therefore, subject to an even greater amount of fluctuation and 
for much the same reasons as those affecting the consumer- 
goods industry. 


Over-selling of automobiles 


A specific cause of the recession lay in management policies 
in the automotive industry, particularly notable in 1955. In that 
year, the word went out from the main offices that an intensive 
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sales effort was to be made. The steam was turned on. Cars were 
made in almost unprecedented quantities and pushed onto the 
dealers who put on their own intensive selling campaigns. So 
successful was this passing on of automobiles to consumers that 
the industry did more than sell its normal 1955 market. In addi- 
tion, it sold the automobiles which should have been made and 
sold in 1956. Consequently, when 1956 came along customers 
were relatively few and far between and the decline started in 
this industry, which is perhaps the most important of all, both 
as an index and as a contributing cause for the ups and downs 
in the production and employment fields. Here we have had bad 
business judgment; so bad that it might well be characterized 
as greed. Let me remark parenthetically that intelligence and 
morals are not often at odds. They generally work together. 
In this case the failure was a failure in both intelligence and 
morals. 


Wage-price spiral 


I now come to the last, but not the least, of the contributing 
causes for the recession. There are some things that the Govern- 
ment cannot do; some things which cannot be controlled by 
legislation; some things which are of extreme importance, but 
which a free country must leave to private citizens. I am refer- 
ring to the wage-price spiral. In too many industries wage de- 
mands have been made and granted that exceed the improve- 
ment made in output per labor hour. This means that the in- 
creases in labor costs are too great to be absorbed by increased 
efficiency in production. As a result, prices rise. This increased 
labor cost has in too many cases been freely granted by business 
on the assumption that prices to the consumer could be raised 
and thus the increased cost could be gotten back. The whole 
thing has brought about the rat race of the spiral of wages and 
prices, which is the machinery by which inflation proceeds. 


Needed: statesmanship in wage bargaining 

Now, the Government can do something about this. It can so 
restrict credit that production and demand are curtailed. This 
would stop rising prices but would do so at the expense of un- 
employment. Widespread unemployment is not the desirable 
remedy for inflation. 
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The remedy lies 
in a statesmanlike 
approach to wage 
bargaining. The 
statesmanlike ap- 
proach would be 
something like 
this: when higher 
production per la- 
bor hour has been 
achieved, the in- 
creased profits 
from the business 
should be divided 
three ways on 
some percentage basis. A part of the increase should go to 
the worker in the form of higher wages. Another part should 
go to the businessman in the form of profits and a third 
part should go to the consumer in the form of lower prices. All 
three of the divisions will benefit the wage earner. The benefits 
of higher wages and lower prices are obvious, for the wage 
earner is a consumer as well as a producer, but even the in- 
crease in profit is to the advantage of the wage earner, for this 
reason: the increased production which made possible the bene- 
fits to the worker and to the consumer are only to be obtained 
as a result of purchasing, installing and using new production 
machinery, new equipment of other sorts and new methods in 
general. This is the legitimate use of profits—to increase effi- 
ciency in production at all times, and to increase the amount of 
production to keep up with the increase in population. 

I have been able to see no way in which governmental action 
can encourage such statesmanship in labor relations. Both em- 
ployers and employees must come to a realization that only 
in this way lies the approach to a stable, high-level economy. 

In conclusion it will be seen, I hope, that the Government can- 
not do everything in maintaining employment and production. 
It can do something but a large share of the responsibility still 
lies in the private sector in which private citizens intelligently 
and conscientiously advance their private interests by supporting 
the public good. 
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(Senator Humphrey: continued from page 15) 


declined since the third quarter of last year by an annual rate 
of $18 billion. Industrial production is down by more than 11 
per cent from August of 1957. Business failures are currently at 
the highest level since pre-World War II. Unemployment as of 
June stood at 5.4 million—the highest figure since 1941. Profits 
have fallen off drastically; for example, manufacturing cor- 
porations’ profits in the first quarter of this year were down 39 
per cent from the same period of 1957. And the all-important 
expenditures by business for plants and equipment for 1958 are 
now estimated to be $6 billion less than last year, representing a 
drop of 17 per cent. These statistics cannot be dismissed casually. 


Recession in the U.S.A. affects other nations 


And unfortunately the repercussions of this recession are 
not confined simply to the domestic scene. International con- 
sequences are also involved. Last year the Soviet Union boosted 
its industrial production by 10 per cent while our own produc- 
tion fell off by 10 per cent! Coming on top of Little Rock and 
Sputnik, this has dealt a further tragic blow to America’s pres- 
tige and reputation. It has undermined the confidence of free 
peoples elsewhere in following the American economic system. 
We have exported the recession because our imports have de- 
clined and the prices of the raw materials we buy have fallen 
in relation to the prices of the finished goods we sell. 

The underdeveloped countries are largely producers and ex- 
porters of raw materials. The volume and value of these ex- 
ports are down. The underdeveloped countries have had to cut 
back their meager development programs. They are blaming 
the United States—and not without cause. In some degree, Vice- 
President Nixon’s reception in Latin America is a reflection 
of what the recession has done to the less developed countries 
of the world. 


Responsibility of Government 

In 1946, the United States Government adopted the Employ- 
ment Act, which states clearly that it is the responsibility of 
the Government to maintain high levels of production, income, 
and employment. In spirit and in practice, this law has been 
violated by the Eisenhower Administration. 
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The Administration would have us believe that this recession 
is simply a natural phenomenon over which it can exercise little 
if any control. This is a myth which should be promptly ex- 
posed. For the plain fact of the matter is that this recession was 
aided and abetted by the planning, engineering, and policies of 
the Administration itself. 

The recession was instigated by adherence to the fallacious 
theory that the steadily rising cost-of-living was due to exces- 
sive wage demands forced upon business due to the “labor short- 
age.” The “remedy” was spelled out by the First National City 
Bank of New York in its newsletter of July, 1957. 


The way to hold back the pressure of excessive wage advances 
on prices is to relieve the labor shortage created by attempting 
too many projects at one time. This can be done by making money 
harder to borrow and by curtailing public expenditures. 
(Emphasis added.) 


And the Administration accepted in toto this recession blue- 
print. Tight money became even tighter and interest rates soared 
to new heights—the highest levels in fact since Herbert Hoover 
was President. This occurred several months after economic 
indicators clearly showed that the economy was in a decline. 


Tight money policy 


Coupled with the Administration’s adherence to and defense 
of the tight money policy, were sharp curtailments in public 
expenditures. The Administration, in fact, issued secret orders 
last summer to Government agencies to cut back on spending to 
fiscal 1957 levels, which meant a slash of $2 billion from what 
President Eisenhower had publicly told the country he needed 
to run the Government in fiscal 1958! 

The recession blueprint was reported by the authoritative 
Journal of Commerce on July 15, 1957, in an article stating: 


The evidence now points strongly to the conclusion that both 
the Administration and the Federal Reserve authorities believe 
that a moderate recession now would be a small price to pay for 
the avoidance of another boom-and-bust later on. 


The Administration’s recession blueprint as here outlined has 
now become a reality. It has achieved its goal of, to put it nicely, 
“relieving the labor shortage.” But there is one serious flaw in 
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the whole thing. Inflation is still with us despite mounting lines 
of jobless workers. The cost-of-living is at the highest level in 
the history of our nation and it has moved up month after month 
despite rising unemployment and declining business activity. 
In the past twelve months alone prices have risen 3.3 per cent. 


Polices of the Eisenhower Administration 


Having moved the country into this serious recession and 
having failed completely to stop inflation, what is the Adminis- 
tration doing to get our economy back on the road to recovery? 
The tragic answer to this question is that the Administration 
has been doing pitifully little. It has maintained a negative and 
defeatist approach. Rather, the criteria for action should have 
been the prospects and programs for quick recovery. Instead 
of doing nothing unless and until conditions became much worse, 
the Government should have acted promptly to bring about 
complete and total recovery. 

It may well be that the recession will not get much worse. 
It may be that we have already hit bottom. However, there is 
little evidence and almost no confidence that an immediate and 
vigorous upturn is in prospect. In fact, most business analysts 
believe that the recovery will be gradual and slow and that un- 
employment a year from now may well be over 6 million. 

It should be remembered that when we speak of “recovery” 
and “full employment” we do not mean merely regaining the 
levels of production of 1957 from which the decline began. 
Year by year the population grows and so does our capacity 
to produce, so that full employment of our manpower and other 
resources in 1958 would yield production 4 or 5 per cent greater 
than in 1957. If full employment is not reached until 1959, it 
will have to be at levels 8 or 10 per cent higher than 1957; and 
if it is not reached until 1960, it will require levels of 12 or 15 
per cent above 1957. 

In view of our critical international situation, in light of 
Russia’s economic offensive, and because of the terrible waste 
of manpower and material resources now being suffered by the 
people of the United States, the Federal Government is failing 
miserably to measure up to its responsibilities. 

The liberalization of the Federal Reserve credit policies, and 
some legislation of remote or uncertain effect with respect to 
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unemployment compensation and public works, have been 
wholly inadequate to serve the objective of restoring the vital- 
ity of our economy. In effect, the Administration’s program has 
reflected a “let nature take its course” or “do nothing” policy. 
Such bankruptcy of ideas and such violation of the principles 
of the Employment Act of 1946 cannot but result in the further 
deterioration of America’s leadership in the free world. 


Five basic steps toward a stable economy 


There are five basic steps which should have been taken by 
the Government a long time ago and which ought still to be 
taken. 

First, the Administration’s program with respect to unemploy- 
ment insurance is miserably inadequate. The recession is a na- 
tional phenomenon, and the Federal Government should pro- 
vide directly for both higher levels and longer duration of 
benefits. The unemployed today receive lower benefits in rela- 
tion to prevailing wages than they did twenty years ago. This 
is shocking in such a highly productive economy as ours. 

Second, taxes ought to be cut for the middle and lower income 
groups to increase their buying power and thereby provide real 
markets for the goods and services which the increased capacity 
of our economy makes possible. Yes, this will further unbalance 
our budget temporarily, but in the long run it will result in a 
smaller accumulated deficit and asmaller increase in our national 
debt than if we continue to drift according to the policy of the 
Eisenhower Administration. The Federal deficit is already run- 
ning at a ten billion dollar annual rate, and this deficit financing 
will last longer and the increase in the national debt will be 
bigger unless steps are taken promptly to restore prosperity. 
The sooner we can increase personal and corporate incomes, the 
sooner Federal revenues will rise again, and the sooner we can 
achieve a balanced budget. 

Third, there should be a substantial increase in essential pub- 
lic works and public services. Our needs for schools, slum clear- 
ance, health institutions, recreational facilities, conservation and 
resource development and the like are obvious. It makes no 
sense to deny otir people these important needs while at the 


same time resigning ourselves to tens of billions of dollars of 
loss in production. 
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Fourth, we should scrap the Benson programs of trying to 
solve the “problem” of “surplus” by impoverishing or liquidat- 
ing the family farms. Even if this would work, it would be a 
poor substitute for a positive policy of using our capacity for 
abundance to raise the consumption standards of our own peo- 
ple and to send food abroad under conditions that will both 
relieve hunger and promote economic development. A prosper- 
ous and productive agriculture is an indispensable ingredient 
of a prosperous and productive economy. 

Fifth, we should expand our programs for the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries. This is good interna- 
tional policy in any case, and would benefit the United States 
as part of the Free World and the United States economy as 
part of the world economy. But particularly at this time, when 
our heavy goods industries are greatly under-utilized, we have 
aunique opportunity to provide machinery and other needed capi- 
tal goods, through the Development Loan Fund and other sound 
financing devices. At the present time these industries are not 
producing to capacity for our own needs; and the industries 
and their workers, as well as the rest of us, would be better off 
if they were producing for needs abroad. 

Without interfering with the basic principles of free enter- 
prise, the role of the Federal Government can and must be posi- 
tive and constructive in terms of providing an environment 
within which private business can prosper and provide jobs for 
all American workers. In essence, it is the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to exercise this responsibility which weakens the free 
enterprise system and which brings more harm to business and 
labor and agriculture than all the Federal economic regulations. 


Conclusion 

In summary, I reémphasize that for our country to be strong 
and healthy we must have continued economic growth and 
development. We cannot permit our economy simply to “level 
out” in the face of constantly increasing productive capacity 
and an ever-growing work force. To permit such a course of 
action can only result in rising numbers of jobless workers. 
On the international level it means a lessening of the strength 
of the free world at the very time the Soviet Union is stepping 
up its economic offensive in an effort to gain world power. 
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By Muriel Porter, Member, Social Action Committee, 
Pioneer Congregational Church, Sacramento, California 


The family service program 
of Pioneer Church 


Pioneer Congregational Church stands midtown in a city of 
170,000 within a county burgeoning close to the half-million 
mark. Pioneer’s congregation numbers about 1300. Its ministers 
and many members have given aid and comfort to their fellows 
in need because of stresses, strain, or sorrow. Three years ago, 
Rev. R. Wilbur Simmons took another step in the direction of 
meeting family needs. He decided that, with a congregation 
made up of persons from all walks of life, the church had richer 
resources than it had yet tapped. 

In 1953 the city was shocked when an elderly woman was 
attacked by young hoodlums. All of the boys involved, and their 
families, had been in need of social service help. Had it been 
forthcoming, it is possible that this vicious episode might not 
have occurred. There was no general, coordinating family ser- 


vice agency in the city. Publicity about the attack impelled the 
community to act. 


Establishment of a public family service 


A general family service agency was set up for the city- 
county area in 1954. Within one and one-half years, it was 
fourteen months behind in its work. Desperate people seeking 
help had to wait for months. By the time overburdened agency 
workers could get to them personal tragedies had frequently 
matured from lesser, or even minimal, ills. 

Pioneer Church could do no more to help the municipal fam- 
ily counseling service than actively to support the extension of 
its services. The church recognized that social service requires 
trained and experienced personnel. 
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Family service in the church 


Mr. Simmons knew that members of the congregation had 
pressing personal problems, too many and too varied to be met 
by the minister. The church also had within its membership 
professional persons experienced in the fields of teaching, home 
economics, child care, youth work, social case work, medicine, 
physical therapy, psychiatry, law, finance, business, government. 
Mr. Simmons asked the Social Action Committee to discuss with 
church members the possibility of their giving professional help 
on problems which came to the minister, which he had neither 
the time nor the professional skill to handle. These persons 
agreed to serve on call, and a professionally grounded, compre- 
hensive family service program came into being in the church. 
It was publicized in the church bulletin and has been functioning 
ever since. 

Not all persons seeking help are members of the church. 
Some, from outside, are friends of members; others have heard 
that the service is available and that it is confidential. Initial 
requests for assistance usually are made to the minister. He may 
consult with the specialist himself, or make appointments for 
direct consultation between applicants and advisers. 

In many cases professional advice and service are given with- 
out fee; in others, those who seek help are willing and able to 
pay for specialized help. In either case, being able to find direc- 
tion through the church encourages people to do so in the 
earlier, more readily cured, stages of their predicaments. 

The afflictions met by the family service of the church are 
as varied as human nature can contrive. Practical assistance 
has been provided in the fields of law, medicine, physical 
therapy, remedial reading, mental illness, alcoholism, financial 
disability, homemaking, child psychology, marital difficulties, 
problems of the aged, rehabilitation of broken lives. 

As this family service program has worked out, it has demon- 
strated that the church can be a working, heartening force in 
every situation of life—that no one, young or old, need be alone 
with a problem that seems too complex to be faced. It has work- 
ed because, once the call went out and a definite form of pro- 
cedure was established, professional persons within the congre- 
gation and other members acting as administrative aides were 
willing to go an extra mile to strengthen their brethren. 
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book reviews 


The Affluent Society, by John 
Kenneth Galbraith. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1958, $5.00. 


On rare occasions one finds a 
book written at the right time, 
on the right subject and with 
the right degree of courage and 
candor to meet a great need. 
Such a book is John K. Gal- 
braith’s The Affluent Society. 

Dr. Galbraith is a professor of 
economics at Harvard University 
and is the author of other im- 
portant books, including Amer- 
ican Capitalism: the Concept of 
Countervailing Power. 

This book summarizes, in 
economic but understandable 
terms, the conflict between the 
unrelenting multiplication of 
“goods” and the realization of 
the “good life.” 


Outmoded economic concepts 


The author highlights the 
frustrating effects of continuing 
to cling to ideas and attitudes 
originally developed for far dif- 
ferent circumstances. He stresses 
the tendency of ‘conventional 
wisdom” to resist change, to 
adhere to ideas with which we 
are familiar and to yield only 
to “the massive onslaught of 
circumstances.” 

Pointing to the final surrender 
of such economic strongholds 
as the balanced budget, in- 
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equality of income, and the drive 
for security, the author attacks 
the current fortress of economic 
dependability—our preoccupa- 
tion with production. 

When today’s economic con- 
cepts were developed, goods 
were scarce and their produc- 
tion was central to men’s 
thoughts. Today, on the other 
hand, goods are abundant. 
“More die in the United States 
of too much food than of too 
little. Where the population was 
once thought to press on the 
food supply, now the food supply 
presses relentlessly on the popu- 
lation.” 

Yet today production remains 
central to the whole organiza- 
tion and drive of our economy. 
One of the forces involved is the 
built-in mechanism whereby 
production has now undertaken 
to create the wants that it seeks 
to satisfy. Today “outlays for 
the manufacturing of a product 
are not more important in the 
strategy of modern business 
enterprise than outlays for the 
manufacturing of demand for 
the product.” 


Suggested remedies 


Of greater significance than 
the author’s analysis of our 
frenzy in the pursuit of material 
products, are the remedies sug- 
gested in his concluding chapters, 


Important among these is a 
long overdue restoration of 
“social balance.” Dr. Galbraith 
points out that “the line which 
divides our area of wealth from 
our area of poverty is roughly 
that which divides privately 
produced and marketed goods 
and services from publicly ren- 
dered services.” He _ believes 
that a large measure of current 
unease results from the fact that 
“we have failed to see the im- 
portance, indeed the urgent 
need, of maintaining a balance 
between the two.” For instance: 

Automobiles have an impor- 

tance greater than the roads on 

which they are driven. We wel- 
come expansion of telephone 


services as improving the gen- 
eral well-being but accept cur- 


tailment of postal services as 
necessary economy. We set great 
store by increase in private 
wealth but regret the added out- 
lays for the police force by 
which it is protected. Vacuum 
cleaners to insure clean houses 
are praiseworthy. Street 
cleaners ... are an unfortunate 
expense. Partly as a result, our 
houses are generally clean and 
our streets are generally filthy. 


Chapters titled “The Redress 
of Balance”; “The New Position 
of Poverty: The Divorce of Pro- 
duction from Security”; “Labor, 
Leisure, and the New Class”; 
“Security and Survival’ spell 
out the hopeful, though by no 
means simple, prospect of a shift 
in emphasis from investment in 
material to investment in human 
capital. 


PUBLICATIONS ON CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND AN 
ECONOMY OF ABUNDANCE 


The considered views of a large 
body of thoughtful church men 
and women are available in the 
message, report, and other pub- 
lications resulting from the Na- 
tional Study Conference on the 
Christian Conscience and an 
Economy of Abundance held at 
Pittsburgh in 1956. These in- 
clude: 


American Abundance: Possibili- 
ties and Problems. Message 
and group reports, 30¢.1 


1 Available from the Department of 
the Church and Economic Life, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Your Christian Conscience and 
American Abundance. Pre- 
paratory papers on facts and 
ethical concerns by Drs. Le- 
land Gordon and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, 35¢.! 


Can We Stand Abundance? by 
Cameron P. Hall. Program and 
discussion guide, 25¢.1 

Christian Perspectives for an 
Age of Abundance. Viewpoints 
of Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, Paul 
G. Hoffman and other speak- 
ers, 30¢.! 

—Extma L. GREENWoop, Associ- 
ate Director; Department of 
Economic Life, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 
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program planning 


THE RECESSION: SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY AND ACTION 


What are the responsibilities of 
churches and church members 
during this period of recession? 
Among them are: to survey the 
economic situation of the com- 
munity; to ease the burdens of 
unemployed persons; to study 
the causes of the recession; and 
to work for a stable economy. 

Social action committees may 
wish to use some of the follow- 
ing suggestions for study and 
action, as they consider the 
causes and cure of the recession 
in their communities: 


Survey the community situation 


Has the recession affected 
your community? How many 
people are unemployed? Is un- 
employment confined to a few 
industries, or is it widespread? 
When is it expected that unem- 
ployed workers will be called 
back to work? 

What is happening to unem- 
ployed persons and their fami- 
lies? How many of them are 
drawing unemployment com- 
pensation? Are the weekly pay- 
ments sufficient to maintain 
families in health and comfort? 
What happens to unemployed 
workers whose jobs are not 
covered by unemployment com- 
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pensation or whose benefits have 
been exhausted? 

What are the causes of the 
recession in your community? 
In normal times, are _ there 
enough jobs for those who need 
them? If not, what steps are 
being taken to provide adequate 
employment for everyone? 


The unemployed 


More than five million people 
are unemployed, through no 
fault of their own. The burden ° 
of unemployment should be 
shared by the community as a 
whole. 

The church or the council of 
churches might call together 
representatives of business or- 
ganizations, labor unions, social 
welfare agencies, and the ad- 
ministrators of unemployment 
compensation to discuss: the 
financial needs of the unem- 
ployed; sources of aid; oppor- 
tunities for temporary or part- 
time employment; and ways in 
which church members can help 
share the burdens of the unem- 
ployed. 

The experience of Pioneer 
Church may suggest to some 
churches how the talents of their 
members can be marshalled to 


meet the needs of unemployed 
workers and their families. (See 
“pages 26 and 27.) 

Political action may be neces- 
sary if the laws of your state 
are inadequate in (1) the types 
of employment covered; (2) the 
amount of compensation paid; 
and (3) the length of time 
benefits continue. Has your state 
taken advantage of the new un- 
employment benefits recently 
authorized by Congress? (See 
page 7.) 


Study the causes of 
the recession 


Read the reasons given by Dr. 
Hall, Senator Flanders, and 
Senator Humphrey for the pres- 
_ent recession. (See pages 5-25.) 
Does the experience of your 
community bear out the as- 
sumptions they make about the 
causes of the recession: that it 
is primarily in the manufacture 
of durable goods; that it is due 
in part to reductions in Govern- 
ment spending for defense and 
business spending for expan- 
sion; that consumers are spend- 
ing as much as ever, but are 
buying different things; that 
consumers are refusing to go 
more deeply into debt; and that 
prices are rising even though 
sales are declining? Do these 
and other factors account for 
the recession in your commu- 
nity? 

Discuss the steps that should 
be taken to halt this recession. 
What can consumers do? Are 
they too cautious or are they 
right in paying for one car be- 


fore buying a new one? What 
steps should be taken by busi- 
ness? What should Government 
do? In addition to analyzing the 
divergent suggestions made by 
Senator Flanders and Senator 
Humphrey, study the statement, 
“National Responsibility and 
Areas of Need,’ made by the 
Council of Christian Social 
Action and published in the 
September issue of CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY. 


Work for a stable economy 


How can our nation maintain 
a growing, flexible, yet stable, 
economy which avoids the great 
dangers of inflation and periodic 
recession? 

The social action committee 
might purchase copies of this 
issue of SoctaAL AcTION and sell 
them to all interested members 
of the church. They might be in- 
vited to discuss its contents in 
small neighborhood groups. 
These meetings might be fol- 
lowed by a church night dinner 
on “Recession: Causes and 
Cure.” If the dinner is held be- 
fore Congress meets in January, 
a Senator or Representative 
might be invited as the speaker. 

The social action committee 
may wish to continue its con- 
sideration of the economic sit- 
uation by studying Galbraith’s 
The Affluent Society, reviewed 
on pages 28 and 29. If America 
can produce enough material 
goods for everyone, by what 
means are the people to gain 
purchasing power? 

—FERN BABCOCK 
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resources for worship 


SHARING THE BURDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Scripture 
Isaiah 58:5-7 
Matthew 20:1-16 
Matthew 25:31-46 


Hymns 
O God of earth and altar 
O brother man, fold to thy 
heart thy brother 
The voice of God is calling 


Prayers for the unemployed 


Almighty Father, who in Thy 
Word hast taught us that no 
man liveth or dieth unto him- 
self; show Thy mercy to those 
who would work but who can 
find no work to do; give unto 
them fortitude and new hope; 
and grant us so to fulfil the law 
of Christ, that in bearing one 
another’s burdens we may share 
in the work of Thy redemption; 
through Him who hath borne 
our infirmities, and now liveth 
and reigneth, world without 
end. AMEN,1 


O Lord, our heavenly Father; 
we commend to Thy protecting 
care and compassion the men 
and women of our land now 


through lack of work. Support 
and strengthen them, we be- 
seech Thee; and so prosper the 
counsels of those engaged in the 
ordering of our industrial af- 
fairs, that Thy people may be 
set free from want and fear, 
and be enabled to work in 
security and peace, for the re- 
lief of their necessities, and for 
the well-being of the realm; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
AMEN.! 


Prayer for industry 


Prosper our industries, we 
pray Thee, God Most High, that 
our land may be full with all 
manner of store, and there be 
no complaining in our streets: 
and, as Thy glorious Son our 
Lord plied tool and trade on 
earth, so give to all that labour, 
pride in their work, a just re- 
ward, and joy both in supplying 
need and in serving Thee; 
through the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord. AMEN.} 


1Source: The Book of Common 

Order, Church of Scotland. 

New York: Oxford University 
2. 


